after banding, it was turned loose—repeatedly. After flying around a bit, it 


would always come back to be fed. 


On September 25, however, it flew away and did not return. Unable to 
recognize natural food and to catch fish for itself, it was able to fly only as far 
as New York. It was found by a young man interested enough to take it to the 
Zoo, and so the story is complete—Mr. Kinsey supplying the long arm of 
coincidence. 


SaturDAY Morninc Movirs CoNTINUE 


As MorE AND More people are including the Academy’s Saturday morning 
movies in their week-end schedules, the series is being continued. The programs, 
from 10:30 to noon Saturday mornings in the Morrison Auditorium, will con- 
tinue to feature color films of travel, science and nature, with added short sub- 
jects of general interest. Admission is 40 cents for adults, 20 cents for students— 
half price for Academy members. The same prices prevail for the lectures 
Harold Stein presents at 2 and 3:30 o'clock every Sunday. 


VISITING 


THE EXCHANGE OF IDEAS among museum administrators and staff members plays 
an important part in maintaining up-to-date and vital institutions. Museum 
conferences and meetings of professional societies operate as idea exchanges. 
A more informal, but equally important way of exchanging ideas is in personal 
visiting. ? 

Academy staff members have enjoyed the hospitality of museums and 
research institutions around the world in such visiting. And, in turn, they enjoy 
the opportunity to discuss their work with the scientists who drop in at the 
Academy. 

The recent visit of Dr. H. Radclyfle Roberts, Director of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, is a good example of this. As a guest of 
Dr. Edward S. Ross, Curator of Entomology and a co-author with Dr. Roberts 
of The Mosquito Atlas, the distinguished visitor conferred with Dr. Robert C. 
Miller, Director of the Academy, and with the curators, editors, and television 
workers on the staff. These meetings afforded excellent opportunities to com- 
pare Academy methods with those of our honored counterpart in Philadelphia. 
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February Announcement 


THE REGULAR Fesruary MEETING of the California Academy of Sciences will be 
held in the Morrison Auditorium in the Academy’s Hall of Science on Wednes- 
day, February 20, at 8 o’clock. Dr. Earl Herald will present an illustrated 
report on 


Tue GrEorcE VANDERBILT PAciFic EQUATORIAL EXPEDITION 
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“The best fishing in the Pacific is at Palmyra Island,” said Dr. Herald on 
returning from the Expedition to his job as Curator of Aquatic Biology in the 
Academy's Steinhart Aquarium. He had barrels of preserved fish to prove it, 
and both still and motion pictures. 

In his February lecture, Dr. Herald will illustrate his account of the expe- 
dition with films and demonstrations. Robert Harry, Academy staff member 
who accompanied the expedition, will assist Dr. Herald in illustrating diving 
and collecting techniques, using actual diving gear, fish spears, poison, and nets. 

Films taken under water will show reef fishes as the diver sees them. Follow- 
ing the lecture, many of these same fishes will be on view on the shelves of the 
preparation laboratory of the George Vanderbilt Expedition collection in the 
basement of the Aquarium. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s auxiliary schooner, Pioneer, the largest schooner in the 
American registry (see cover), carried the expedition to the Hawaiian Islands 
and to the Line Islands—Christmas and Palmyra. She is 172 feet in overall 
length and carries a crew of 27, commanded by Captain T. I. Vatland. 

Even on such a handsome vessel ichthyological field work entails many 
technical skills and much hard labor, and all on board contributed to the success 
of the expedition. The technical staff, headed by Mr. Vanderbilt, included 
Dr. Herald, Mr. Harry, Chuck Smouse, photographer, and Freeman Lang, 
fisherman and radio expert. Mrs. George Vanderbilt and the Misses Lucile 
Vanderbilt and Sandra Lamb were willing volunteers. Dr. Herald reports that 
the 13-year-olds, Lucile and Sandra, performed man-sized jobs in helping with 
the nets and equipment in blistering sun and in chilling rain. 

Dr. Herald’s enthusiasm for his subject is contagious, and we suspect that 
all who hear him will gladly sign on for such an expedition—even as second 
assistant bait cutter. 
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New BALLoon FLigs IN UMDHLELANNYONI 


GENTLEMANLY BALLOON FLIES have been discovered by Dr. Edward L. Kessel, 
Associate Curator of Entomology, and his wife, Berta B. Kessel, Research As- 
sistant in Ornithology and Mammalogy. The male Empis Bullifera, we learn 
from the Kessels’ account in the Wasmann Journal of Biology, catches a com- 
paratively large prey, attaches it to his balloon, and presents it, still intact, to 
the female, who may enjoy a good meal from it. This is much more gallant 
behavior than that of the male, Empimorpha geneatis, found by Dr. Kessel in 
Mill Valley a few years ago. The Mill Valley balloon fly attaches a smaller prey 
to his balloon, and sucks all the juices from it before presenting it to his mate. 


Empis bullifera was collected in Umdhlelannyoni, the wooded home of the 
Kessels in Novato, California. It is named after the summer pleasure kraal of 
a Zulu chief Dr. Kessel heard of in his South African youth. Each summer, 
the chief would take his favorite wife and get away from it all by going to his 
forest hide-away which he called Umdhlelannyoni—the trail of the birds. 


AN UNCOMMON TERN OF COINCIDENCE 


AcADEMY MEMBER Eric Kinsey, while on a recent trip East neatly tied to- 
gether the two ends of a bird story, and it all adds up to an amazing chain of 
coincidence. 

As reported in the November-December issue of Animal Kingdom, Mr. 
Kinsey, an ornithologist, visited the Zodlogical Park on October 13. Lee S. 
Crandall, General Curator, showed him the bird collection, and casually pointed 
out a young common tern, 

The tern had been found in a starving condition on the roof of an apartment 
building near the Zodlogical Park. Mr. Crandall mentioned that the bird was 
evidently hand-reared, for it would take food only from the keeper's hand. 
Nothing more was said about it. 

Continuing his trip to Boston, Mr. Kinsey called on a business associate, 
who happened to mention that a neighbor of his, Charles H. Gamage, treasurer 
of the Lynn, Massachusetts, Daily Evening Item, had reared a young tern this 
past summer, and that the bird had flown away some two or three weeks before. 
He wondered, since the bird had always been fed by hand, if it would be able 
to find food for itself. 

Mr. Kinsey assured him that Mr. Gamage’s bird would be all right, because 
it was in the Bronx Zoo. He was sure it was the same tern, even when told 
the Gamage bird had been banded, although the bird was not banded when the 
California ornithologist saw it. 

Mr. Gamage wrote to the Zoo, giving the band number and telling some- 
thing of the bird’s history. It was the same bird, all right. The band had been 
removed from the bird at the Zoo and sent to the Fish and Wildlife service for 
identification. 

The bird had been hatched from an egg the Gamage children had found 
on the beach at Isle of Shoals. It was fed on bits of fish. Later in the summer, 
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